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CHARACTERS 

[In  the  order  of  their  appearance.] 

MARY.     A  Maidservant. 
MR.  BRIAN  HARDING.     Aged  37. 
MRS.  HENDERSON,  senior.     Aged  62. 
MAJOR  RORKE.     Aged  40. 
CATHERINE  HENDERSON.     Aged  32. 
MR.  MALCOLM  HENDERSON.     Aged  38. 
MOLLY  FRANT.     Aged  25. 
MRS.  FRANT.     Aged  60. 

The  Scenes  of  Acts  I.  and  II.  take  place  at  Mr. 
Hendersons  Summer  Bungalow  at  Breeding  Gap. 
And  the  Scene  of  Act  III.  takes  place  at  Kimberley 
Cottage,  Seaforth. 


(Produced  by  Mr.  B.  Iden  Payne  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  Manchester,  May  22,  1911,  and  acted  by 
Miss  Horniman's  Company,  with  Miss  Irene  Rooke 
ill  the  part  of  Catherine,  and  Mr.  Rosmer  in  that  of 
Malcolm  Henderson.) 
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ACT  I 

SCENE  : — A  living-room  sunny  and  bright  in  a  Sea- 
side Bungalow  at  Breeding  Gap.  The  room  is 
furnished  lightly  and  tastefully,  with  wicker- 
chairs,  Indian  rugs,  etc.  Door  on  R.  Large 
French  window  at  back,  with  verandah  outside, 
behind  which  is  seen  a  shoulder  of  the  Downs. 
Time — Jidy — Eleven  o'clock  A.M. 

[As  curtain  rises,  maidservant  appears  at  door  R., 
showing  in  MR.  HARDING. 

HARDING  is  a  man  of  thirty-seven,  "  interesting-looking" 
as  women  put  it,  in  a  grey  flannel  suit  and  straw 
hat.  He  has  a  refined  voice,  and  looks  as  though 
he  indulged  his  own  tastes.] 

MARY  [interrogatively].    I'll  tell  Mrs.  Henderson, 
sir? 

HARDING  [nicely].  Thanks.     [Carelessly.]     Is  Mrs. 
Malcolm  in  ? 

MARY  [hesitatingly].  I  think  so,  sir. 
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HARDING.  Oh,  you'd  better  tell  her  too,  Mary. 
MARY  [doubtfully].  Yes,  sir. 

[Exit  slowly. 

[HARDING  strolls  to  window,  and  then 
to  table  on  L.,  and  picks  up  a 
book. 

HARDING  [aloud].  "  Tariff'  Reform  in  Action.  By 
Sir  John  Collinson."  Hum  ! 

[Enter  MRS.  HENDERSON.  MRS.  HENDERSON 
is  an  elderly  lady,  with  mobile  face, 
rather  fluent  and  expressive  in 
manner,  which  is  highly  adaptable, 
according  to  the  emotion  of  the 
moment. 

MRS.  H.  [with  an  air  of  great  severity  and  con- 
sternation]. It  is  you !  I  couldn't  believe  it  when 
Mary  told  me.  Oh,  how  wrong  of  you  to  come 
again ! 

[HARDING  offers  to  shake  hands. 
MRS.  H.  [repulsing  his  hand].  No.     [She  shakes  her 
head  over-obstinately.]      What  a  mercy  Malcolm  is 
out !     He's  gone  fishing  in  the  bay. 

HARDING.  Yes.  I  saw  him  go  out  from  the  beach. 
That's  why  I  came  round  to  see  you. 

MRS.  H.  Oh,  you  saw  him  go  out !  [With  meaning.] 
Well,  you  must  go  away  at  once,  Brian  ! 

HARDING  [with  a  caressing  air].  Nonsense!  I've 
come  on  purpose  to  talk  to  you.  I've  always  felt 
that  you  were  a  friend  to  me,  Mrs.  Henderson. 

MRS.  H.  [with  dignified  reproach].  I'm  sure  that  I've 
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always  wished  to  be,  Brian.  I  hoped  once  that  you 
would  be  as  one  of  my  own  sons !  But  after  your 

disloyalty  to  Malcolm 

[HARDING  tries  to  take  her  hand  again, 
but  she  prevents  it,  this  time  with 
less  decision. 

No.  I  can't  shake  hands  with  you.  I  thought  it 
so  treacherous,  so  disloyal  to  Malcolm.  I  didn't 
think  it  of  you,  Brian !  [Overcome  with  sudden 
emotion].  YouVe  made  us  all  so  wretched. 

[As    she    turns    half  away    HARDING 

possesses  himself  of  her  hand. 

HARDING  [softly  and  personally].  But  you  know  I 
didn't  wish  to  make  any  of  you  unhappy,  Mrs. 
Henderson. 

[MRS.  HENDERSON  allows  herself  to  be 
put  gently  into  a  basket-chair  by 
HARDING.  She  keeps  softly  shaking 
her  head,  as  HARDING  brings  a 
chair  near  her,  sits  down,  and 
leans  forward,  tenderly  and  con- 
Jidentially. 

HARDING.  You  know  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
told  you  everything,  all  along,  because  I  always 
knew  that  you  did  sympathize  with  me. 

MRS.  H.  [reproachfully  but  half  melted].  But  how 
could  you  behave  so  to  Malcolm  ?  [Suddenly  recollect- 
ing her  role]  I  think  it  was  disgraceful. 

HARDING  [softly].  Mrs.  Henderson 

MRS.  H.  [as  though  to  keep  herself  up  to  this  high 
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standard].   Yes,  disgraceful.     To  come  between  him 
and  Catherine ! 

[She  listens  with  an  air  of  having  done 
her  duty. 

HARDING.  Mrs.  Henderson,  you  know  why  Malcolm 
and  your  daughter-in-law  are  not  happy.  Because 
they  are  not  suited  to  one  another. 

MRS.  H.  [agreeing  warmly}.  No.  They  are  wotf  suited. 
I  recognized  that  from  the  first.  But  still 

HARDING.  You  know  that  she  can  never  make 
Malcolm  happy. 

MRS.  H.  [severely].  But  still  they  are  married. 
And  one  must  make  the  best  of  that ! 

HARDING.  I  don't  think  so. 

MRS.  H.  Oh,  you  would  undermine  everything ! 
That's  what  Malcolm  has  said  over  and  over  again 
to  me.  You  made  things  worse,  instead  of  trying 
to  keep  Catherine  and  him  together.  And  you 
called  yourself  Malcolm's  friend. 

HARDING.  I  did  try  to  bring  them  together. 

MRS.  H.  You  did  try  !     How  ? 

HARDING  [softly].  Yes,  I  did  try.  Believe  me, 
Mrs.  Henderson,  I  did  try.  You  must  have  seen  I 
was  trying — for  a  long  time.  And  when  I  had  to 
realize  how  unsuited  they  were,  then  I  saw  that 
trying  only  made  things  worse. 

MRS.  H.  But  you  did  frightful  mischief — coming 
between  them. 

HARDING  [persuasively].  No.  I  didn't  come  between 
them.  I  tried  merely  to  be  Catherine's  friend. 
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MRS.  H.  [going  off  on  another  tack].  Well,  of  course 
I  always  felt,  Brian,  that  Catherine  was  more  to 
blame  than  you  were.  She  twisted  you  round  her 
finger.  And  all  those  long  sittings  she  gave  you 
for  her  portrait — they  made  Malcolm  jealous.  He 
thought  they  were  just  a  pretext.  They  seemed 
never  to  be  coming  to  an  end.  If  you  had  had  any 
real  friendship  for  Malcolm 

HARDING  [shrugging  his  shoulders].  What  was  I 
to  do  ? 

MRS.  H.  [with  great  reproof].  Why,  you  should 
have  gone  straight  to  Malcolm,  and  told  him  every- 
thing. You  should  have  been  open.  [She  repeats  the 
words  as  though  this  was  the  indisputable  solution.] 
You  should  have  been  open. 

HARDING.  Mrs.  Henderson,  would  Malcolm  let  any 
man  speak  to  him  about  his  wife  ?  It  was  impossible. 

MRS.  H.  But  you  might  have  told  me  everything. 
If  you  had  even  tried  to  be  straightforward 

HARDING.  But  I  knew  you  saw  exactly  how  things 
were  going. 

MRS.  H.  Yes,  of  course  I  suspected,  I  did  feel 
horribly  anxious,  but  I  hoped  you  would  have  a 
good  influence.  But  of  course  /  couldn't  warn 
Malcolm.  He's  so — [she  sighs  profoundly]  so  fright- 
fully jealous ! 

HARDING  [softly].  Yes,  that's  what  made  frankness 
impossible.  It  was  just  because  Malcolm's  jealousy 
was  so  utterly  unreasonable  that  Catherine  and  I 
came  to  understand  one  another.  His  jealousy 
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brought  us  together.  [Leaning forward  confidentially, 
and  taking  MRS.  HENDERSON'S  hand.]  Now,  Mrs. 
Henderson,  I  want  you  to  look  at  the  whole  thing — 
what  we're  to  do.  You  know  how  wretched  their 
life  is  together.  Do  you  want  it  to  go  on  always 
the  same  ?  If  I  had  never  existed,  you  know  that 
Malcolm  and  Catherine  would  never  be  happy 
together. 

MRS.  H.  [emphatically].  But  you  ought  not  to  have 
come  back,  Brian. 

HARDING.  Well,  would  they  ? 

MRS.  H.  No,  I  don't  think  they  would. 

HARDING.  Well,  is  it  any  good  their  going  on  like 
this  ? 

MRS.  H.  [weakly].  Well,  I  don't  see  that  it  is  any 
use.  [With  sudden  suspicion]  Catherine  has  been 
writing  to  you  again  !  I  am  sure  she  has  !  Oh,  how 
very  wrong  and  wicked  of  her  ! 

HARDING.  Indeed  she  hasn't. 

MRS.  H.  Then  why  have  you  come  back  ?  How  do 
you  expect  her  to  forget  you  ? 

HARDING.  I  don't  expect  it.  It's  quite  impossible 
that  she  should. 

MRS.  H.  [with  intense  conviction].  I  think  that  she's 
behaved  very  wrongly — all  the  time — both  to  Malcolm 
and  you.  She's  brought  unhappiness  on  everybody. 
I'm  sure  Fve  suffered  terribly,  seeing  Malcolm  made 
so  utterly  wretched.  She's  spoilt  his  life. 

HARDING  [softly]  I  know  you've  suffered.  But 
I've  come  to  say — what's  the  good  of  it  going  on  ? 
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MRS.  H.  But  what  can  we  do  ? 

HARDING.  They  must  get  a  divorce. 

MRS.  H.  [weakly].  A  divorce  !  [  Weakly J]  Well, 
I  have  thought  of  that !  But  Malcolm  would 
never  agree  !  He'd  be  quite  beside  himself  at  the 
idea. 

HARDING.  It's  really  the  only  way. 

MRS.  H.  But  think  of  all  the  scandal !  And  .the 
harm  it  would  do  him.  And  his  political  career. 
And  the  talk  !  [Recollecting  her  role.]  I  oughtn't  to 
have  let  you  come  into  the  house  again !  You 
must  go  away  now,  please,  directly,  Brian.  You 
really  must.  And  you  mustn't  come  here  again. 
[With  curiosity.]  How  did  you  find  out  that  we 
were  down  here  ? 

HARDING.  I  came  across  Mrs.  Marchbank  at  the 
Cliff  Hotel.  And  she  told  me. 

MRS.  H.  [getting  up].  Oh,  please  go  away  at  once. 
Malcolm  may  be  in  at  any  moment.  And  Major 
Rorke  is  upstairs  lying  down. 

HARDING  [frowning].  Major  Rorke  ? 

MRS.  H.  Yes,  he  came  over  yesterday  from  Seaforth. 
He's  got  a  touch  of  his  malaria  again. 

HARDING.  Oh  !     Seaforth  ! 

MRS.  H.  Now,  if  you  have  any  affection  for  me, 
Brian,  you  won't  come  here  again  !  [  With  attempted 
sternness.]  I  forbid  it. 

HARDING  [with  gaiety].  Oh,  but  I  want  to  see 
Catherine  first. 

MRS.  H.  [alarmed].  Oh,  no  ! 
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HARDING  [coaxmgly]  Please !  Just  two  minutes 
in  the  garden.  Then  I'll  go  away. 

MES.  H.  [bewildered].  But  what  would  Malcolm 
say  ?  I'm  sure  that  I  oughtn't  to  let  you. 

HARDING  [with  a  charming  air].     Please,  for  me. 

MRS.  H.  But  you'll  unsettle  her  mind. 

HARDING.  Oh,  no  !  I  won't !  It  will  do  her  good 
to  see  me. 

MRS.  H.  Well,  I  know  I'm  doing  wrong.  [With 
the  sternness  of  a  weak  person.]  Will  you  promise 
me,  on  your  word  of  honour,  Brian,  that  you'll  go 
away  after  two  minutes  ? 

HARDING  [with  conviction].  I  promise. 

MRS.  H.  [weakly].  I'm  sure  I'm  doing  wrong. 

[She  goes  towards  the  door  and  is  open- 
ing it  when  a  sound  is  }ward,  as 
of  a  man  descending  the  stairs. 
Swiftly  closing  the  door,  she  adds  : 
Oh  !  Major  Rorke  is  coming  down.     You  must  go 
away  at  once ! 

HARDING  [smiling].  But  /  don't  mind  Major  Rorke. 

[Moving  towards  window. 
I'll  wait  in  the  garden  for  Catherine. 

MRS.  H.  [going  after  him9  agitated].  No,  no.  You  can't 
see  her  to-day.  It's  impossible  now.  Some  other  time. 
You  must  go  at  once.  Now,  do  go,  for  my  sake,  Brian. 

HARDING  [resigning  himself  gracefully].  Very  well ! 
But  you  will  arrange  it  ? 

MRS.  H.  [eager  and  agitated].  Yes,  yes.  Now,  please 
go.  You  can  go  out  by  the  garden. 
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[As  she  putts  open  the  window,  hurriedly, 
enter  MAJOR  RORKE  from  door  on  R. 
He  stops  when  he  sees  HARDING. 
HARDING  [aware  of  MAJOR  RORKE].  Well,  good-bye, 
Mrs.  Henderson.     It  is  very  kind  of  you. 
MRS.  H.  [nervously].  Good-bye,  Brian. 
HARDING  [nodding  to  RORKE].  Hullo,  Rorke  !    How 
are  you  ? 

MAJOR  R.  [not  moving — in  a  non-committal  tone]. 
Hullo ! 

[HARDING  goes   outt;    MRS.   HENDERSON 

follows  him  for  two  or  three  steps. 

[MAJOR  RORKE,  left  alone*  gives  a  low 

whistle. 

MRS.    H.    [coming  back   into   room   nervously].     I 
daresay  you  were  surprised  to  see  him. 

MAJOR  R.  [coolly].  Not  particularly  surprised. 
MRS.   H.  Well,   I  was — deeply.      [She  sighs  mys- 
teriously and  sits  down.]     It  was  a  great  shock  to 
me ;  I  couldn't  believe  Mary  when  she  told  me  he 
was  here. 

MAJOR  R.  [enquiringly].  No  ?     I  suppose  not. 
MRS.  H.    No,   no.      It    was    an    immense   shock ! 
[Trying  to  defend  herself.]      I  suppose  you  think 
that  I  oughtn't  to  have  seen  him  ?     I  could  see  that 
you  were  surprised  at  me,  Willie. 
MAJOR  R.  Well,  I  was — a  little. 
MRS.  H.  Well,  I  couldn't  do  less — could  I  ?     I  was 
always  quite  as  fond  of  Brian  as  of  you,  Willie, 
before — before  all  this  trouble  happened. 
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MAJOR  R.  [simply].  Yes,  I  know  you  were. 

MRS.  H.  You  do  think  he  behaved  very  badly, 
don't  you  ?  That's  what  7  told  him. 

MAJOR  R.  Well  —  I  think  he  behaved  like  a 
blackguard. 

MRS.  H.  [weakly}.  Well,  I  suppose  he  did.  That's 
what  Malcolm  says. 

MAJOR  R.  And  no  wonder. 

MRS.  H.  Yes,  he  did  act  disgracefully!  But 
[weakening  again}  there  were  great  excuses  for  him. 

MAJOR  R.  I  don't  see  any.  To  make  love  to  a 
friend's  wife — that's  right  out  of  the  code. 

MRS.  H.  Oh,  but,  Willie,  he  didn't !  She  made  love 
to  him ! 

MAJOR  R.  My  dear  Mrs.  Henderson  ! 

MRS.  H.  Oh,  you've  always  idealized  Catherine,  I 
know,  Willie.  But  any  woman  would  tell  you  that 
Brian  was  like  wax  in  her  hands. 

MAJOR  R.  [shortly].  Harding's  unprincipled,  that's 
what's  the  matter  with  him. 

MRS.  H.  Oh,  you  don't  mean  about  money, 
surely  ? 

MAJOR  R.  No,  about  women. 

MRS.  H.  Oh,  I  thought  you  meant  something 
dreadful.  [Conscious  that  she  has  said 'not  quite  the 
right  thing,  she  adds :]  Of  course,  it  does  shock  one 
when  men  have  no  principle,  but  some  men  have  so 
much. 

MAJOR  R.  Ah  ! — You  mean  Malcolm  ? 

MRS.    H.    Well,    of    course,    nothing    can    excuse 
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Catherine's  conduct,  but  you  know,  Willie,  Malcolm 
doesn't  understand  her. 

[She  shakes  her  head  mysteriously. 

MAJOR  R.  But  he's  always  been  awfully  gone  on  her. 

MRS.  H.  Poor  boy !  Yes.  And  that's  just  why  I 
can't  forgive  her.  Any  nice  woman  would  have  been 
happy  just  because  he  married  her.  But  some  women, 
you  know,  do  want  to  be  understood. 

MAJOR  R.  Well,  I  suppose  they  do.  [Reluctantly.] 
I  never  thought  of  putting  it  like  that. 

MRS.  H.  No,  of  course  you  didn't,  Willie.  You 
don't  know  anything  about  women — any  more  than 
Malcolm  does.  But  you  must  have  noticed  that  the 
men  who  understand  their  wives  never  become 
jealous ! 

MAJOR  R.  [struck].  By  Jove !  but  that's  awfully 
true.  [Pondering.]  I  wonder  why  that  is  ? 

MRS.  H.  It's  because  they're  never  given  any 
cause  to. 

MAJOR  R.  [admiringly].  I  say,  you  do  see  inside 
things. 

MRS.  H.  [Jlattered].  But  Brian  understands 
Catherine  only  too  well !  That's  just  the  difficulty. 

MAJOR  R.  Well,  he  ought  to  have  seen  where  he 
was  driving  to.  [Struck  by  an  idea.]  And  would 
you  say  that  Catherine  understands  him  ? 

MRS.  H.  Whom  ? 

MAJOR  R.  Harding  ? 

MRS.  H.  Oh,  yes,  I'm  sure  she  does.  Of  course  she 
oughtn't  to  because  she  is  married. 

c 
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MAJOR  R.  Well,  I  don't  believe  she  does.  [Em- 
phatically.]  I  know  she  doesn't. 

MRS.  H.  What  makes  you  say  that,  Willie  ? 
MAJOR  R.  [evasively].  Oh,  well,  I've  known  Harding 
longer  than  Catherine  has.     By  the  way,  what  reason 
did  he  give  for  coming  here  ? 

MRS.  H.  He  wanted  to  speak  to  Catherine.  [To 
reinstate  herself.]  But  of  course  I  wouldn't  let 
him. 

MAJOR  R.  What  damned  impudence !  No.  I 
should  think  not. 

MRS.  H.  [living  up  to  his  idea  of  her  duty].  No.  I 
may  be  a  very  foolish  old  woman,  but  I'm  not  so 
foolish  as  that !  I  may  be  weak,  but  I'm  not  so  weak 
as  that.  I  told  Brian  that  he  must  go  away  at  once, 
and  never  come  again. 

MAJOR  R.  Well,  I  expect  that  he  will  come  back. 
MRS.  H.  [alarmed].  Oh,  you  don't  really  ?    Malcolm 
will  be  so  angry. 

MAJOR  R.  [  firmly].  Well,  I  mean  to  stop  him. 
MRS.  H.  [seeing  the  door  open  on  R.,  warningly], 
S-s-s-sh ! 

[Enter  CATHERINE  HENDERSON.  CATH- 
ERINE is  a  woman  of  thirty-two. 
She  looks  unhappy.,  is  pale,  with 
brilliant  eyes.  Her  smile  is 
slightly  scornful.  Her  manner, 
especially  when  she  says  daring 
things,  is  very  graceful  and  always 
beautifully  balanced. 
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CATHERINE  [halting].  Oh,  it's  you !  I  thought 
Mr.  Harding  was  here. 

[RORKE  moves  away  as  though  he  could 
not  properly  hear  the  conversation. 

MRS.  H.  [reprovingly'].  Catherine ! 

CATHERINE  [walking  to  the  window.  Languidly J\ 
Well,  why  shouldn't  he  be  here  ? 

MRS.  H.  Catherine  !     Really  !     You  know  why. 

CATHERINE.  Well,  I  knew  he  was  going  to  call ! 
He  said  so  in  his  letter. 

MRS.  H.  [shocked].  You  mean  to  say  that  you  have 
been  writing  to  Brian  again  ! 

CATHERINE  [indifferently].  Yes,  why  not  ? 

MRS.  H.  [firing  up].  Well,  I  should  have  thought 
that  Malcolm  —  [with  meaning]  that  you  might 
have  remembered  that  you  are  in  Malcolm's  house. 

CATHERINE  [correcting  her].  One  of  his  houses. 
But  /  haven't  got  any  house  I  can  invite  him  to. 
[Seeing  MAJOR  RORKE  moving  towards  the  French 
window.]  No !  Don't  go  away,  Major  Rorke. 
[Gracefully '.]  You  are  such  a  friend  to  Malcolm 
that  you  know  you  are  quite  in  all  the  family 
councils ! 

MAJOR  R.  [halting'].  Really  I  —  I  don't  think 
I- 

CATHERINE.  Oh,  yes !  I  want  everything  to  be 
quite  open.  Malcolm  consults  you  about  everything. 
He  asks  your  advice  about  me.  So  why  shouldn't 
you  hear  that  I  asked  Mr.  Harding  to  come  ? 

MRS.   H.  [shaking1  her  head].    I  don't  understand 
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why  you  do  such  things,  Catherine.  [Preventing 
CATHERINE  from  speaking.]  No,  I  don't  wish  to 
know.  It's  very  foolish  of  you.  [With  conviction.] 
I  think  it's  wicked  !  [Helplessly.]  I  don't  see  what 
will  happen  now.  [Shaking  her  head.]  I  don't ! 
[She  goes  towards  the  door.]  But  of  course  /  shall 
say  nothing  about  this  to  Malcolm  —  and  I  shall 
tell  Mary  not  to  mention  that  Mr.  Harding  called 
to  any  one.  [Majestically.]  I  consider  that  fve  done 
my  duty  in  sending  Brian  away,  and  I  shall  write  to 
him  and  forbid  his  ever  coming  again. 

[Exit. 

CATHERINE  [turning  towards  MAJOR  RORKE.  Sweetly}. 
And  did  you  send  poor  Mr.  Harding  away  too  ? 

MAJOR  R.  [earnestly].  I  beg  of  you  not  to  take 
that — that  tone,  Catherine.  I — I  don't  deserve  it. 

[MAJOR  RORKE  shifts  a  little  nervously 
and  clears  his  throat. 

CATHERINE.  But  you've  got  some  advice  to  give 
me,  haven't  you  ? 

MAJOR  R.  [uncomfortably].  Yes,  I  have.  I  beg  of 
you,  Catherine,  not  to  have  anything  more  to  do 
with  Harding.  I  ask  you  to  believe  that  I  speak  as 
your  friend. 

CATHERINE.  For  Malcolm's  sake  ? 

MAJOR  R.  Yes,  and  for  the  sake  of  your  own 
happiness. 

CATHERINE  [with  great  irony].  My  happiness ! 
How  very  disinterested  of  you  ! 

MAJOR  R.   [earnestly].  I  ask   you  to  believe  that 
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I've  very  good  reasons  for  saying   that  you  don't 
know  Harding. 

CATHERINE  [with  quiet  irony}.  Oh,  you  want  to 
rescue  me  from  him  !  That's  nice  of  you  ! 

MAJOR  R.  [not  seeing  her  irony}.  You  know  that 
I  hate — [getting  confused]  I  hate  to  see  Malcolm 
and  you  —  going  on  —  unhappily.  Of  course  I 
shouldn't  have  said  a  word  about  Harding,  if  I 
didn't  know  that  you  don't  know  what  Harding  is. 

CATHERINE  [angrily].  And  how  do  you  know  that 
Mr.  Harding  hasn't  told  me  everything — everything 
— about  his  affairs — and  that  that  was  why  I  asked 
him  to  call  ? 

[She  looks  at  MAJOR  RORKE  triumphantly. 

MAJOR  R.  [taken  aback].  Really,  I  didn't  know — 

I  didn't  suppose  anything.     Of  course  I — I  don't 

know  what  terms  you  are  on  with  Harding,  but  I 

felt  I  must  speak  ! 

CATHERINE.  I  see.  To  give  me  a  chance  of  amend- 
ment !  [Meditatively.']  You  want  to  be  loyal  to 
Malcolm  and  nice  to  me. 

MAJOR  R.  Yes,  that's  just  what  I  do  want.  [/»- 
consequently.]  I'm  the  oldest  friend  Malcolm  has, 
you  know. 

CATHERINE  [smiling].  And  you  have  been  trying 
to  arrange  this  for  quite  a  long  time,  haven't  you  ? 
MAJOR  R.  [awkwardly].  Oh,  well  !     I  couldn't  help 

seeing  how  things  were  going  on 

CATHERINE.  But  you  haven't  said  anything  to 
Malcolm  lately,  have  you  ? 
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MAJOR  R.  No,  but  I  didn't  know  Harding  as  well 
as  I  do  now. 

CATHERINE.  But  you  do  want  to  be  my  friend  ? 

MAJOR  R.  [simply].  Yes,  if  you  would  let  me, 
Catherine. 

CATHERINE.  And  supposing  I  said  that  you  could 
be  my  friend,  but  not  Malcolm's  as  well,  what  would 
you  say  then  ? 

MAJOR  u.  [blankly].  I — I  don't  understand. 

CATHERINE  [with  great  charm].  Suppose  I  were  to 
say  that  the  best  way  to  be  my  friend  would  be  to 
leave  me  to  manage  Mr.  Harding  myself. 

MAJOR  R.  [firmly].  I  can't  promise  that. 

CATHERINE  [more  seductively].  Well,  but  supposing 
I  needed  a  real  friend  besides  Malcolm  —  and  I 
haven't  got  such  a  friend. 

MAJOR  R.  [uneasily].  Oh,  you've  got  heaps  of 
friends. 

CATHERINE  [coming  nearer  to  him].  And  that  that 
friend  must  be  ready  to  do  anything  for  me,  anything, 
even  to  giving  up  Malcolm  !  What  would  you  say 
then  ? 

MAJOR  R.  [getting  up].  I  should  say — upon  my 
soul,  I  don't  know  what  I  should  say. 

CATHERINE  [bursting  into  laughter].  Oh,  don't  look 
so  alarmed  !  I  was  only  trying  to  frighten  you  ! 

MAJOR  R.  [stiffly].  Oh,  I  daresay  I  am  amusing ! 

CATHERINE  [laughing  softly].  Please  forgive  me,  but 

your  face  was  so — [wiping  her  eyes]  so — apprehensive  ! 

[Goes  off"  again  into  a  silvery  laugh. 
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MAJOR  R.  [sulkily].  Had  I  better  stay  ? 
CATHERINE  [sweetly]  But  I  thought  you  were  going 
to  be  such  a  friend  to  me ! 

MAJOR  R.  I  mean You  don't  want  me  hanging 

round.     Wouldn't  it  be  better  if  I  went  off  in  the 
evening  ? 

CATHERINE  [lightly]  Go  !  Oh,  dear,  no  !  You've 
come  down  to  cheer  up  Malcolm.  You've  no  idea 
what  a  lot  of  good  it'll  do  him  hearing  things  against 
Mr.  Harding !  It  will  [she  smiles  sweetly]  confirm 
his  worst  suspicions  !  So  you  will  stay,  won't  you  ? 
[Giving  him  her  hand]  I  want  you  to  stay.  You'll 
do  it  for  my  sake,  won't  you  ? 

MAJOR  R.  [brusquely].  Well — you  don't  mind  what 
7  say  ? 

CATHERINE  [clapping  her  hands}.  I  want  you  to 
stay  !  Anything  but  being  dull !  Of  course  I  know 
that  you  feel  quite  nicely  to  me. 

[She  gives  her  hand  to  MAJOR  R.  who 
bends  over  it  gravely,  and  then 
Exit. 

CATHERINE  [maliciously ',  to  herself].  He's  getting 
quite  intelligent ! 

[A    noise    heard,    arid    the  figure    of 
BRIAN    HARDING    appears    at    the 
window. 
[CATHERINE  turns,  and  at  the  sight  of 

him  retreats,  pale  and  shaken. 

HARDING  [entering  the  French  window]  Catherine  ! 
CATHERINE  [retreating].  Go  away  ! 
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HARDING.  Oh,  no ! 

CATHERINE.  I  can't  have  you  here.  [Genuinely 
shaken.]  Go  away  at  once,  or  I  shall  call  some 
one. 

HARDING.  No,  you  won't. 

CATHERINE.  You've  no  right  to  come  here  again. 
I  told  you  not  to — never.  Go  away. 

HARDING.  You  don't  suppose  I  want  to  keep 
away  ? 

CATHERINE  [emphatically].  I  detest  you  for  coming. 
You  make  it  all  impossible  for  me.  You  promised 
not  to  come. 

HARDING.  You  don't  suppose  I  meant  to  keep  that 
ridiculous  promise. 

CATHERINE.  Oh,  what  is  the  use  of  my  trusting  in 
you,  if  you  behave  like  this  ! 

HARDING.  I  don't  want  you  to  trust  in  me.  I 
want  you. 

CATHERINE.  Don't  you  see  that  I've  got  to  keep 
you  at  a  distance,  and  then  I  can  believe  in  you  ;  and 
when  they're  all  abusing  you,  then  I  know  what  it 
means  to  me :  it  seems — holy.  But  when  you  come 
like  this,  it  all  seems  —  common.  I  told  you  to 
wait. 

HARDING.  But  I  have  waited  —  three  months. 
I'm  tired — sick  of  waiting.  It  doesn't  make  me  feel 
holy! 

CATHERINE.  Why  did  you  come?  And  now  I 
have  had  to  pretend  that  /  wrote  and  asked  you  to 
call.  I  have  to  make  it  all  seem  light  and  amusing 
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— as  though  it  wasn't  worth  anything,  and  it  isn't — 
it  all  seems  vulgar. 

HAEDING  [taking  CATHERINE'S  hand — Jirmly}. 
Look  here,  do  you  feel  I  love  you  ? 

CATHERINE  [doubtfully].  No-o.     I'm  not  sure. 

HARDING.  What  would  make  you  sure  ? 

CATHERINE.  I  don't  know.  If  I  haven't  got  the 
perfect  feeling,  there  must  be  something  wrong. 

HARDING  [with  force].  But  you  make  it  wrong ; 
your  doubts,  your  uncertainty,  your  perpetual  going 
backwards  and  forwards  between  me  and  Malcolm. 

CATHERINE.  Yes,  I  know  I  do.  And  that's  why 
I  want  you  to  keep  away  till  I  know  which  of  you — 
is  real. 

HARDING.  But  don't  you  think  its  hard  on  me  ? 
/  know  my  own  mind. 

CATHERINE.  YOU  want  so  much — and  you  want  so 
easily ;  and  if  it  didn't  come,  you'd — you'd — do 
without  it. 

HARDING.  Now  come,  Catherine.  You  know 
everything  I  have  I'll  give  up  for  you.  Yes,  and  I 
have  given  up  a  good  deal  !  I  don't  mean  Malcolm. 
We  never  were  real  friends ;  but  still,  I've  given 
everybody  occasion  to  call  me  a  blackguard.  I  don't 
care.  People  are  nothing  to  me.  But  now 

CATHERINE.  Now  you  want  your  reward  ! 

HARDING.  Don't  be  odious!  [With  passion.]  I 
love  you  ! 

[He  embraces  her.     She  lets  him  do  it, 
then  repulses  him  gently.] 
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CATHERINE.  And  now  you  must  go  away.  I've 
got  to  learn  more  about  Malcolm.  He  has  been 
fearfully  —  different.  I  don't  understand  what  he 
wants. 

HARDING  [exultantly].  I  knew  he'd  let  himself 
go  altogether — after  chucking  me  out. 

CATHERINE.  And  you — you  puzzle  me.  There's 
something 

HARDING.  What  ? 

CATHERINE.  Something  I  don't  understand  in 
you. 

[A  noise  of  a  door  shutting  is  heard.] 

CATHERINE  [looking  alarmed].  You  must  go  away 
quickly.  Quick !  Malcolm  may  be  in  any  minute, 
and  its  no  use  his  finding  you  here.  He'll  only 
make  a  scene.  Go — go !  [She  pushes  him  to  the 
window.] 

HARDING.  You'll  write  ?     To  the  Cliff  Hotel  ? 

CATHERINE.  Yes.  [They  go  to  the  window.]  By  the 
way,  Major  Rorke  is  here,  and  he's  very  strong 
against  you. 

HARDING.  Anything  new  ? 

CATHERINE.  I  wouldn't  listen  to  him.  Have  you 
anything  on  your  conscience,  Brian  ? 

HARDING  [pausing].  Nothing  I  can  think  of. 
Nothing  new ! 

CATHERINE  [listening  to  voices  outside].  They're 
coming !  I'll  write.  Good-bye. 

[Exit  HARDING  by  window.] 
[Enter  MRS.  HENDERSON  by  door] 
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MRS.  H.  Oh,    you're   here !      And   where's   Major 
Rorke  ?    [Suspiciously.]    I  thought  I  heard  his  voice. 
CATHERINE  [simply].  It  was  Brian. 
MRS.  H.  [raising  both  hands  in  horror].  Brian  ! 


CURTAIN 


ACT   II 

[The  same  room.     After  lunch.] 

[MRS.  HENDERSON  is  standing  up,  apprehensively  eyeing 
her  son,  who  is  striding  up  and  down  the  room 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  HENDERSON  is  a 
tall,  fashionably  dressed,  heavily -built  man  of 
nearly  forty,  with  a  cold  concentrated  manner. 
He  might  be  a  successful  M.P. 

Through  the  window,  in  the  garden  CATHERINE 
is  seen,  with  a  red parasol,talking  to  MAJOR  RORKE.] 

HENDERSON  [stopping].  Can't  you  remember,  mother, 
exactly  what  it  was  Mrs.  Lowther  did  say  ? 

MRS.  H.  [triumphantly — speaking  with  decision]. 
Yes,  Malcolm,  Mrs.  Lowther  was  most  kind.  She 
told  me  to  tell  you  that  the  garden-party  meeting 
at  Frampton  was  fixed  for  the  seventeenth. 

HENDERSON.  The  seventeenth?  Friday.  That's 
curious.  Now  are  you  sure  it  wasn't  the  eighteenth? 

MRS.  H.  [with  dignity].  Yes,  now  I  believe  it  was 
the  eighteenth  she  said. 

HENDERSON  [reprovingly].  But  which  was  it  ?  First 
you  say  the  seventeenth,  and  then  you  say  the 
eighteenth.  It's  really  important. 

28 
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MES.  H.  [Jirmly].  As  I  said  before,  Malcolm,  I  am 
quite  sure  she  said  the  seventeenth. 

HENDERSON  [with  resignation].  I  shall  have  to  write 
to  Mrs.  Lowther.  And  with  Sidgwick  away,  and  all 
this  Tariff  Reform  business  pressing  on  me  !  [  With 
cold  intensity.]  Of  course  Catherine  does  not  lift  a 
finger ! 

[He  sits  down  at  the  bureau  and  turns 
his  back  on  his  mother. 

MRS.  H.  [with  dignity].  I'm  sorry,  Malcolm, 
but  I  have  something  most  distasteful  to  say  to 
you. 

HENDERSON  [not  looking  round].  Oh,  can't  it  wait, 
mother  ?  I'm  very  busy. 

MRS.  H.  [with  more  dignity].  No,  Malcolm,  I  think 
it's  my  duty  to  tell  you  now. 

HENDERSON  [turning  half  round].  Oh  !  It's  about 
Miss  Grierson,  I  suppose. 

MRS.  H.  No,  Malcolm.     It's  about  Brian. 

HENDERSON  [turning  quite  round].  Who  ? 

MRS.  H.  About  Brian — Mr.  Harding. 

HENDERSON  \gmckly\.  What  about  him  ? 

MRS.  H.  He  came  here  this  morning. 

HENDERSON  [with  cold  incredulity].  Came  here ! 
Here  !  What  ?  And  you  saw  him  ? 

MRS.  H.  Yes,  Malcolm. 

HENDERSON  [with  moral  severity]  You  oughtrft  to 
have  seen  him.  You  should  have  had  the  door  shut 
in  his  face. 

MRS.    H.    Mary   showed   him   in   here,   and   so  I 
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thought  it  my  duty  to  see  him,  and  tell  him  what 
/  thought  of  his  conduct. 

HENDERSON.  What  did  he  want  ? 

MRS.  H.  He  asked  to  see  Catherine. 

HENDERSON  [with  cold  anger].  He  came  here — here 
— and  asked  for  her  ? 

MRS.  H.  [with  dignity].  Of  course,  Malcolm,  I 
said  it  was  quite  impossible,  and  I  refused  to  shake 
hands.  [Pitying  herself.]  It  upset  me  very  much. 

HENDERSON  [bringing  his  hand  heavily  down  on  to 
his  desk].  He  came  here !  She  can't  have  been 
writing  to  him  again.  [  With  deep  moral  condemna- 
tion] It's  inconceivable. 

MRS.  H.  Now,  Malcolm,  I  do  beg  of  you  not  to 
take  it  too  seriously.  If  you  do  feel  jealous,  you 

HENDERSON.  Jealous  !  Jealous  !  How  could  I  be 
jealous  of  him  ?  After  these  months,  and  he  comes 
here  again !  [He  suddenly  strikes  the  table.]  He's 
wormed  his  way  into  her  mind.  [Speaking  with 
bitterly  concentrated  reproof.]  He  knows  how  weak 
she  is.  Yes,  she's  been  writing  to  him  again,  or 
he  wouldn't  have  dared  ! 

MRS.  H.  Now,  Malcolm,  I  think  you  are  taking 
this  injudiciously.  Of  course  we  know  what  Catherine 
is.  She's  changeable.  I'm  sure  I've  done  my  best 
for  both  of  you.  But  you  ought  to  understand 
that  Catherine  is  wretched  at  feeling  herself  so 
alone. 

HENDERSON.    AloilC  ! 

MRS.    H.    Yes.     You   leave   her  too  much  alone. 
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And  naturally  she  turns  to  some  one  else  for 
sympathy.  She  wants  to  be  understood. 

HENDERSON.  She's  been  a  different  creature  ever 
since  lie  came. 

MRS.  H.  \complainingly].  Of  course  you  won't  listen 
to  me,  Malcolm.  Though  I  am  your  mother,  I  know 
you  think  I'm  only  a  foolish  old  woman.  But  I  see 
both  sides  ;  and  Catherine  wants  petting. 

HENDERSON.  Petting ! 

MRS.  H.  You  don't  study  her  wishes.  It  was  just 
the  same  with  your  father.  He  was  so  self-centred ; 
he  never  saw  what  I  was  feeling. 

HENDERSON.  And  what  does  she  think  of?  She 
keeps  thinking  of  him — all  the  time. 

MRS.  H.  Because  you  have  made  her  feel  that  she 
can  be  more  in  his  life  than  she  can  be  in  yours. 

HENDERSON.  But  she's  really  never  interested  in 
what  Tm  doing. 

MRS.  H.  Because  you  don't  want  her  to  be  herself 
except  in  your  way.  You've  made  her  feel  so  much 
that  she's  not  the  chief  thing  in  your  life.  Can  you 
wonder  that  she  keeps  thinking  of  Brian  ? 

HENDERSON  [speaking  with  the  cold  certainty  of 
being  in  the  right].  She  has  no  right  to  think  of  him. 
And  he,  he  comes  here  !  He !  And  you  defend 
him,  and  say  that  I  ought  to  understand  her — when 
she,  she's  been  writing  in  secret  to  him  ! 

MRS.  H.  [suddenly  sniffing,  with  signs  of  tears].  I 
don't  defend  him,  Malcolm.  I  think  Brian  has  acted 
very,  very  badly.  And  I  think  she's  very  much  to 
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blame.  But  I  do  try  and  show  you  just  what  I  see. 
And  after  all  I  am  your  mother,  and  I  do  think  that 
you  oughtn't  to  blame  me.  [She  breaks  down.] 

HENDERSON  [relaxing,  and  speaking  more  kindly]. 
There,  there !  I'm  not  blaming  you,  mother.  [He 
pats  her  affectionately.]  You  know  how  this  bye- 
election  is  worrying  me,  and  how  terribly  busy  I 
am.  [Knitting  his  brows.]  Is  this  business  never 
going  to  end  ? 

MRS.  H.  [half-mollified].  I  know  that  you  won't 
trust  to  my  judgment,  Malcolm.  You  never  do. 
But  if  you'll  be  guided  by  me,  you  will  be  more 
loving  to  Catherine,  not  less.  [With  motherly 

emotion.]     I  know  that  it  is  very  hard  on  you 

[Seeing  that  her  son  is  no  longer  paying 
attention  to  her  remarks,  she  sighs 
profoundly,  lifts  her  hands,  and 
exit  by  door  R. 

HENDERSON  [walcmg  up  from  his  inner  absorption]. 
Damn  him ! 

[He  goes  suddenly  to  window,  and  calls 
"  RORKE."  After  a  pause,  and  the 
sound  of  a  chair  scraping  on  the 
verandah  gravel,  enter  RORKE  by 
window. 

HENDERSON  [with  emphasis].    Do   you  know   who 
came  here  this  morning  ? — Harding. 
MAJOR  R.  Yes,  I  saw  him  go  away. 

HENDERSON.    You  saw  him  !     The [Pausing 

for  a  word  and  not  finding  it.]     He's  a  danger  to 
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society.      [Seriously  and  intently.]     What   do   you 
think  ? 

MAJOR  R.  Um-m.  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  about 
him. 

HENDERSON  [surprised].  Oh  ? 

MAJOR  R.  [gravely].  Yes,  I  think  you  ought  to 
know. 

HENDERSON.  What  ?  [A  slight  pause — nervously.] 
To  know  what  ? 

MAJOR  R.  [watching  the  effect  of  his  words].  Had  you 
any  idea  that  Harding  has  a  mistress  at  Seaforth  ? 

HENDERSON  [frowning].  What  ? 

MAJOR  R.  A  girl.  She's  the  daughter  of  his  land- 
lady, and  he's  been  keeping  her  going  for  over  a 
year. 

HENDERSON  [staring].  At  the  time  he  was  — 
with  us  ? 

MAJOR  R.  Yes. 

HENDERSON  [with  incredidity].  His  landlady's 
daughter !  What  ?  The  immaculate  Harding  ? 
[With  malicious  exultation.]  Ah!  I  suspected 
something  of  the  sort.  [Pausing.]  Are  you  sure  ? 

MAJOR  R.  Well [He  shrugs  his  shoulders] 

HENDERSON  [with  moral  joy].  And  this  is  the 
chivalrous  Harding — who  understands  women  ! 

[He   bursts   suddenly  into  harsh9  un- 
pleasant laughter. 

MAJOR  R.  [kindly].  Don't  get  excited. 

HENDERSON  [controlling  himself,  and  becoming  out- 
wardly calm].  Not  a  bit.  Pm  not  a  bit  excited. 
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Thanks,  you've  done  me  a  great  service.     [He  grips 
RORKE'S  hand.]     But  who  told  you  ? 

MAJOR  R.  Bedford,  an  old  chum,  whom  I  ran  across 
at  Seaforth. 

HENDERSON.    Well? 

MAJOR  R.  I  brought  up  Harding's  name  by  accident, 
and  it  turned  out  that  Bedford  had  been  staying  in 
the  rooms  that  Harding  always  uses  when  he  comes 
down  to  Seaforth. 

HENDERSON.  But  the  girl  ?  [  With  malicious  intona- 
tion.] His  landlady's  daughter  ? 

MAJOR  R.  She's  quite  decent,  I  believe.  I  rather 
gathered  Bedford  fancied  her  himself,  and  that's 
how  he  found  out  about  Harding.  But  her 
mother's  an  old  harpy,  he  said,  and  makes  a  lot  of 
money  out  of  Harding,  and  so  she  encourages  the 
affair. 

HENDERSON.  Ah !  He  pays  her  mother  to  keep 
her  mouth  shut. 

MAJOR  R.  Well — you  might  put  it  that  way — 
if  you  like. 

HENDERSON.  What's  the  address  ? 

MAJOR  R.  Kimberley  Cottage — on  the  Front. 

HENDERSON.  And  Bedford — is  he  reliable  ? 

MAJOR  R.  Oh,  he'd  spot  that  sort  of  thing  rather 
quickly.  He's  a  bit  that  way  himself,  I  fancy.  But 
he  wouldn't  give  Harding  away  if  he  thought  it 
mattered  to  anybody. 

HENDERSON.  With  a  servant  girl !  I  suspected  it. 
[Vindictively.]  The  blackguard  !  [ With  unpleasant 
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concentration.]  Well,  thanks,  Rorke,  I'll  settle  this. 
[He  turns  away.] 

MAJOR  R.  I  say,  Henderson. 

HENDERSON  [turning  round].  Yes  ! 

MAJOR  R.  [awkwardly].  I  don't  want  to  put  my 
oar  in,  my  dear  fellow, — but — but,  if  I  may  say  so, 
Fd — Fd — think  it  over  a  little — and  not  [stam- 
mering] say  anything  —  too  sudden  —  to  —  your 
wife. 

HENDERSON.    No  ? 

MAJOR  R.  I'd — break  it  gently.  You  don't  mind 
me  saying  this  to  you  ? 

HENDERSON.  Mind  !  No,  of  course  not.  [  Grimly 
and  on  his  moral  horse.]  That's  all  right.  I'll  — 
break  it  gently.  [He  taps  RORKE  almost  genially  on 
the  shoulder.]  You  leave  it  to  me. 

[Exit  RORKE  by  door  L. 

HENDERSON  [with  deep  exultation].  Ah  !  And  he 
came  over  from  Seaforth  ! 

[He  chuckles  maliciously  and  then  walks 

up  and  down  thinking. 
[Sounds   of    MRS.    HENDERSON'S    voice 
and    CATHERINE'S     laughter     are 
heard. 

[HENDERSON  listens  and  then  goes  to 
window,     looks     out,     and     calls 
abruptly — 
Catherine ! 

[He  goes  back  to  his  bureau  and  sits 
down. 
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[CATHERINE  comes  and  stands  inside  the 
sill.      She   is   beautifully   dressed 
and  looks  very  dainty  and  cool. 
CATHERINE  [interrogatively].  Yes  ? 
HENDERSON  [suavely]  Please  come  in.     I  want  to 
speak  to  you. 

[CATHERINE  leisurely  advances  into  the 
middle  of  the  room ;  where  she 
comes  to  a  halt,  eyeing  her  husband, 
and  holding  her  shut  parasol  behind 
her. 

[HENDERSON    goes    deliberately   to    the 
window  and  shuts  it  with  a  bang. 
He  bi'ushes  past  her,  and  sits  down 
again,  deliberately  eyeing  her. 
CATHERINE  [languidly].  Well  ? 
HENDERSON  [deliberately  and  suavely].    Have  you 
had  any  letter  from  Harding  lately  ? 

CATHERINE.  Oh,  your  mother  has  told  you  that 
he  came  ! 

HENDERSON.  Has  he  been  writing  to  you  lately  ? 
CATHERINE.  No,  he  hasn't. 

HENDERSON  [with  a  cross-examining  manner].  But 
you  have  had  some  correspondence  with  him, 
though  ? 

CATHERINE  [shrugging  her  shoulders].  Well — if  you 
like  to  think  that  I  have ! 

HENDERSON  [changing  his  suavity  suddenly  to  a  tone 
of  insinuating  suspiciousness].  You  must  have  been 
writing  to  him. 
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[CATHERINE  shakes  her  head,  with  a 
smile.  Her  silence  irritates  her 
husband. 

HENDERSON  [with  cold  intensity].  I  know  that  you've 
been  thinking  of  him  the  whole  day  long,  wondering 
where  he  is,  and  what  he  is  doing,  and — what  new 
woman  he's  making  love  to ! 

CATHERINE  [taken  aback].  Why  do  you  say  that  ? 

HENDERSON.  Never  mind. 

CATHERINE  [recovering  herself].  No.  I  don't  wish 
to  hear  anything. 

HENDERSON.  Ah  !  Didn't  I  say  that  you  were  still 
thinking  of  him  all  the  time  ? 

CATHERINE.  Why  are  you  trying  to  wound  me  ? 
Because  he  came  here  to-day  ? 

HENDERSON  [with  cold  bitterness].  Because  you  want 
him  to  come — your  friend  ! 

CATHERINE  [provoked  by  his  tone].  Well,  I  shall 
always  think  of  him  as  a  friend,  whether  I  see  him 
or  not. 

HENDERSON  [exasperated]  Your  friend  !  [Restrain- 
ing himself  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  moral  sternness.] 
You  are  forgetting  your  position  as  my  wife  by  call- 
ing him  "  friend."  I've  forbidden  him  ever  to  come 
here.  [Going  white  with  restrained  anger  J]  I've  told 
him  that  after  lying  to  me — taking  advantage  of 
my  trust  in  him 

CATHERINE  [imploringly].  Now,  stop,  Malcolm ! 
Stop,  before  we  regret  it.  Don't  let's  go  into  all 
that  again. 
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HENDERSON  [with  icy  coldness].  Do  you  deny  that 
you  let  him  kiss  you  ? 

CATHERINE  [entreotingly].  Stop !  Don't  let  us 
destroy  everything  that  has  been — beautiful. 

[She  leans  slightly  towards  him. 

HENDERSON  [coldly  and  incisively].  Do  you  deny 

that    you    absolutely   allowed    him    to You 

confessed  that — that  you  absolutely  allowed  him  to 
take  you  in  his  arms. 

CATHERINE  [in  a  low,  clear  voice].  Yes,  I  did  confess 
it — because 

HENDERSON  [insistently].  Because  what  ? 

CATHERINE.  Because  I  thought  it  would  make  you 
understand  how  far  we'd  got  from  one  another — and 

that  I  was — suffering — so But  you  make  me 

sorry  that  I  ever  told  you. 

HENDERSON.  Sorry  ? 

CATHERINE.  Yes — because  you  ought  to  have  had 
a  wife  who'd  deceive  you.  You  don't  want  me  to 
come  near  you.  You  don't  want  to  know  what  I've 
felt. 

HENDERSON.  Understand !  I  understand  too  well. 
How  you  could  have  let  him  do  it !  How  could  you 
have  forgotten  me  when  I  was  trusting  in  you,  not 
thinking,  leaving  you  to  him  ?  And  you — with 
him  !  A  man  who'd  make  love  to  half  a  dozen 
women,  one  after  the  other,  and  laugh  in  his  sleeve 
at  each  one ;  a  man  who  knows  how  to  flatter  you, 
and  pretend  that  you  are  so  perfect  to  him  ! — perfect 
and  wonderful ! — [grinding  his  teeth  suddenly] — that 
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he'd  give  up  the  world  for  you  !  [  With  deep  hate.] 
An  impostor ! 

CATHERINE.  You  don't  know  what  you're  saying. 

HENDERSON  [quietly].  Don't  I  ?  I  know  only  too 
well.  A  man  who  makes  it  his  business  to  seduce  any 
silly  woman,  and  pretends — that  she's  the  only  one ! 

CATHERINE  [repelled].  Stop  !  I  won't  hear  any  more. 
You  revolt  me ! 

HENDERSON  \ironically\.  Oh,  I  revolt  you,  do  I  ? 
I  revolt  you  ?  Ah,  you're  not  revolted  by  him  ? 
No,  whatever  he  does  is  perfect.  Any  lies  he  tells 
you  about  himself  you'd  believe. 

CATHERINE  [in  a  low,  trembling  voice].  He  would 
never  stoop  to  abuse  you.  He's  always  shown  him- 
self generous — in  ways  you  don't  know  of. 

HENDERSON  \sardcmically\.  Ah  !  that's  his  method. 

CATHERINE  [repelled].  Malcolm ! 

HENDERSON  \coldly\.  Of  course  he  would  praise  me 
when  he  was  taking  you  away  from  me.  That's 
Harding  all  over.  But  it's  /  who  have  been  too 
generous.  Fve  left  him  rope  enough. 

CATHERINE  [idly].  And  all  this  abuse  of  him  is 
because  he  came  to-day. 

HENDERSON  [sarcastically].  No,  it's  not  because  he 
came  to-day.  That's  nothing.  It's  because  of  what 
he  is — because  of  what  I've  known  all  along  about 
him — that  he's  not  fit  to  touch  you — putting  me 
out  of  the  question. 

CATHERINE.  I  don't  understand  you. 

HENDERSON  [ironically].  No,  naturally.    Well,  then, 
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I'll  tell  you.  I'll  tell  you  what  this  considerate 
friend  of  yours  is.  All  the  time,  all  the  months 
that  he's  been  here,  offering  you  his  devotion,  he's 
had  a  mistress  !  A  servant  girl ! 

CATHERINE.  I  don't  believe  it. 

HENDERSON  [shutting  his  lips].  It's  true. 

CATHERINE  [in  a  clear  voice].  I  don't  believe  it — 
not  a  word  of  it. 

HENDERSON  [suddenly  losing  his  control,  but  masking 
it  with  a  cold  manner].  That's  your  friend  !  That's 
the  pure  ardent  love  of  the  man  you  believe  in ! — 
while  all  the  time,  every  week — the  same  day  even 
— he  was  going  back  to  his  mistress ! — this  land- 
lady's daughter  !  It's  contaminating  ! 

CATHERINE  [with  quiet  scorn,  half  turning  away]. 
Yes.  All  this  is  contaminating. 

HENDERSON.  And  this  man,  all  the  while  he  was 
carrying  on  a  vulgar  amour  with  a  lodging-house 
girl,  was  pouring  into  your  ears  his  devotion !  [with 
intense,  quiet  jealousy]  was  saying  how  much  you 
were  to  him  !  His  landlady's  daughter  ! 

CATHERINE.  Where  ? 

HENDERSON.  In  London. 

CATHERINE.  Where  ?     What's  the  address  ? 

HENDERSON.  I  shan't  tell  you. 

CATHERINE  [obstinately].  I  don't  believe  it.  I 
don't  believe  a  word  of  it. 

HENDERSON.    It's  true. 

CATHERINE.  You  have  been  listening  to  some 
atrocious  gossip — in  your  jealousy. 
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HENDERSON.  Not  at  all.     You  can  ask [He 

stops  short.] 

CATHERINE.  Ask  whom  ?  [With  sudden  enlighten- 
ment.]  Ah  !  Major  Rorke.  Ah  ! 

HENDERSON.  It  was  not  Rorke  who  told  me. 

CATHERINE.  I  shall  ask  him. 

HENDERSON  [deliberately,  in  a  low  voice].  No.  I 
won't  have  you  discuss  it  with  anybody.  It's  unclean. 
YouVe  got  to  think  of  my  position.  Do  you  think 
that  I  want  to  have  all  the  neighbourhood  pitying 
me  openly  because  he  keeps  coming  here?  [With 
moral  sternness.]  They  say  he  is  your  lover. 

CATHERINE.  Malcolm  ! 

HENDERSON.  Why  do  you  mind  my  words  when 
you  don't  mind  the  thing  ? 

CATHERINE.  You  needn't  trouble  to  conceal  the 
place.  You've  told  me  already.  You  said  his 
landlady's  daughter.  It's  at  Seaforth. 

HENDERSON.  It  isn't.  But  I  won't  have  you  going 
to  Seaforth  and  compromising  yourself.  I  forbid  it. 
His  reputation  is  bad  enough  wherever  he  goes.  I 
daresay  he  has  got  other  affairs  at  Seaforth. 

CATHERINE.  This  is  unworthy  of  you.  It's  your 
worst  self.  You  imagine  all  this.  You  want  to 
believe  it. 

HENDERSON.  Oh,  you  want  to  defend  him  !  You 
can't  believe  it !  You  thought  he  loved  you.  You 
absolutely  believed  that  you  were  indispensable  to 
him ! 

[He  laughs  quietly  and  sardonically. 
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CATHERINE  [in  a  low,  clear  voice].  And  this  is  your 
love  for  me  !  You're  revenging  yourself  on  me.  All 
the  time  you've  been  storing  this  up  against  me. 
I'm  glad  to  know. 

[A  ring  is  heard. 

HENDERSON  [with  insistent,  concentrated  jealousy]. 
No,  it  isn't  that !  It's  because  you  want  to  see  him. 
Yes,  even  now  when  you  know  that  you  are  nothing 
to  him,  you  want  to  excuse  him.  You  want  to  be- 
lieve in  him.  I  can  feel  it  in  every  word.  And  if 
he  came  near  you  now — even  now  you'd  turn  pale, 
and  draw  in  your  breath.  [With  deep,  low  intensity  J\ 
Damn  him  !  the — hound  ! 

CATHERINE  [in  a  Differing  voice].  You've  destroyed 
everything — again. 

[Enter  MRS.  HENDERSON. 

MRS.  H.  [with  empressement].  Catherine !  The 
Lennoxes  have  come,  and  they  want  you  to  motor 
over  to  Eastbourne  with  them. 

CATHERINE.  Tell  them — please,  I  can't  go  to-day. 
I've  a — headache. 

MRS.  H.  Oh,  I'm  sure  the  run  will  do  you  good, 
dear. 

CATHERINE.  Tell  them  that  I'm  lying  down. 

[She  turns  away  to  the  window. 

MRS.  H.  You  must  see  them,  Malcolm,  and  explain. 
I  told  Mrs.  Lennox  that  I  was  sure  Catherine  would 
be  delighted  to  go. 

HENDERSON  [quietly].  Oh,  very  well. 

[He  casts  a  lingering  look  at  CATHERINE, 
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then  goes  out  with  his  mother. 
CATHERINE  twists  her  handkerchief 
in  her  hands  fiercely,  and  rolls  it 
into  a  small  ball. 

CATHERINE.   Oh,  how  I   hate   men !     Oh,   how   I 
hate  them  all ! 

[She  suddenly  breaks  into  sobs. 


CURTAIN 


ACT   III 

SCENE  : — A  bed-sitting-room  in  Kimberley  Cottage, 
furnished  in  rather  better  style  than  lodgings  of 
this  class.  Wardrobe  with  cheval  glass,  and 
washing-stand,  with  screen  near  by ;  Liberty  bed- 
stead, in  green,  not  obtrusive,  stands  on  R.  A 
girTs  hat  is  hung  on  the  bedpost.  Window  on  R. 
Bookshelves,  mantelpiece,  and  door  on  L.  At 
back  are  folding-doors  with  a  strapped  bundle  of 
travelling  rugs  on  floor.  The  room  is  rather 
littered  with  feminine  garments.  A  picture  hangs 
on  wall  R. 
On  the  bed  (which  is  made)  MOLLY  is  lying  reading 

a  yellow-back. 

MOLLY  is  a  rather  nice,  untidy -looking  girl  of 
twenty-Jive,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes.  Her  dress 
is  a  little  cheap  in  taste. 

[A  bell  rings  after  curtain  has  risen. 

MOLLY.  Oh,  bother. 

[MOLLY   stretches    herself,  yawns,   and 

puts  down  the  book.      Then  rises 

to  a  sitting  posture   and  listens; 

but,  hearing  nothing,  takes  up  the 

44 
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book,  turns  on  her  elbow,  and  is 
settling  herself  comfortably  to  read 
— when  a  voice  is  heard  calling 
"  Moll-e-e.'"  She  has  just  got  off' 
the  bed  when  the  door  is  flung  open, 
and  a  stout,  good-humoured  woman 
of  sixty,  with  predaceous  nose  and 
eyes,  buttoned  m  a  soiled  dressing- 
gozvn,  with  hair  in  disorder,  bustles 
in. 
MRS.  FRANT.  Whatever  are  you  doing,  Molly  ? 

Don't  you  hear  the  bell  ?     What,  ain't  you  finished 

the  room  yet  ? 
MOLLY.  No,  Ma. 
MRS.  F.    Run  down   and    open  the   door,   quick ! 

Fm  that  untidy !     Fm  sure  I  ain't  fit  to  be  seen. 

It  may  be  some  one  coming  after  the  rooms. 

[MOLLY  goes  out  quickly. 
MRS.  F.  [calling  after  her}.  Molly  !  don't  take  them 

into  the  parlour.     It's  got  the  supper  things  in  it ! 

Show  them  the  next  room  first,  while  I  straighten  up 

here  a  bit.  [Looking  round.]  My  !  what  a  pigsty  ! 
[She  bustles  about  the  room,  setting 
things  to  rights.  She  smooths  out 
the  creases  from  the  counterpane, 
and  shakes  up  the  pillows ;  hurries 
to  the  washing-stand,  and  empties 
the  basin,  gives  a  wipe  round,  and 
sets  the  jug.  Then  she  bandies 
together  a  skirt,  bodice,  etc.,  from 
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a  chair,  and  thrusts  them  into  a 

wardrobe;  looks  round,  spies  two 

pairs  of  boots    by   the   bed,   and 

throws  them  under  it.     As  she  is 

wiping  the  mantelpiece,  etc.,  over 

with   a  duster,   voices  are  heard 

from  the  next  room,  and  MRS.  F. 

retreats  to  the  door  L.,  and  turning 

round  to  listen,  she  espies  the  hat 

on  the  bedpost.     She  is  tiptoeing 

in  again  to  remove  it,  when  the 

folding-door  is  cautiously  opened, 

and  MRS.  FRANT  turns  hastily  and 

flies  out  by  the  door  L. 

The  folding-doors  are  swung  open,  and 

MOLLY  looks  in.     Seeing  that  all 

is  clear,  she  shows  in  CATHERINE. 

CATHERINE    is    dressed    in    quiet 

walking  costume,   she   looks   cool 

and    alert,    and  her    manner    to 

MOLLY  is  inscrutably  feminine. 

MOLLY.  This  is  the  bed-sitting-room,  IVTm. 

CATHERINE.    Oh,   this    is    the    bed-sitting-room. 

[She  takes  a  long  look  round  it.}     What  a  pretty 

room !      [She  crosses  to  the  window  and  looks  out, 

and  turning  round,  says :]  What  a  nice  view  of  the  sea ! 

MOLLY.  Yes,  M'm.     They  all  find  it  so  cheerful. 

CATHERINE  [who  has  seen  the  hat  on  the  bedpost\. 

But  this  room  isn't  to  let,  is  it  ? 

MOLLY  [smiling].  Oh,  yes,  M'm. 
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CATHERINE.  Oh,  I  thought  some  one  might  be 
using  it. 

[MOLLY  follows  CATHERINE'S  significant 
glance,  and  sees  the  hat  on  the 
bedpost. 

MOLLY.  Oh,  that's  my  hat.  I  forgot  to  take  it 
away. 

[She  takes  the  hat  in  her  hand. 

CATHERINE.  How  nicely  it  matches  your  dress, 
Miss — Miss ?  IVe  forgotten  the  name  again. 

MOLLY.  Frant. 

CATHERINE.  Frant.  Of  course.  Why,  you're 
Molly,  aren't  you  ? 

MOLLY  [fouzzled].  Yes,  M'm. 

CATHERINE.  Oh,  I've  heard  a  lot  about  you,  Molly, 
from  a  gentleman  who  was  staying  here. 

MOLLY  [guardedly].  Have  you,  M'm  ? 

CATHERINE.   Yes.  Mr.  Bedford  sent  me  the  address. 

MOLLY  [relieved].  Oh,  Mr.  Bedford,  the  gentleman 
who  was  staying  here  last  month. 

CATHERINE.  Yes.  He  said  the  rooms  were  so 
comfortable.  [Turning  her  gaze  round,  and  letting 
it  dwell  on  the  picture  on  the  wall.]  Why,  what  a 
clever  sketch  !  May  I  look  at  it  closer  ? 

MOLLY  [gratified].  Oh,  yes,  M'm. 

CATHERINE  [taking  it  down  and  examining  it]. 
What  a  beautiful  neck  and  arm  !  What  do  you  call  it? 

MOLLY.  It's  called  a  Sleeping  Nymph,  I  think  ! 

CATHERINE.  A  sleeping  nymph !  Of  course  it  is. 
It  must  have  been  a  real  painter  who  came  across 
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her  asleep,  with  all  her  hair  falling  round  her.  It's 
so — natural.  If  I  take  the  rooms,  won't  you  let  the 
picture  stay  here,  Molly  ? 

MOLLY.  Yes,  M'm,  if  you'd  like  it  to  stay. 

CATHERINE  [with  hidden  meaning}.  It  is  your  room, 
isn't  it  ? 

MOLLY  [hesitating].  Well,  M'm,  I  do  use  it,  when 
there  are  no  lodgers. 

CATHERINE.  I  thought  you  did.  [Looking  round.] 
I  felt  it  was  your  room  directly  I  came  in.  What  a 
shame  to  turn  you  out  of  it ! 

MOLLY.  Oh,  but  I  always  sleep  in  the  upstairs 
room  when  there's  lodgers. 

CATHERINE  [gaily].  I  feel  I  could  be  quite  com- 
fortable here — with  the  view.  [Looking  at  the 
sketch  in  her  hand,  and  then  suddenly  stretching 
her  hand  to  MOLLY'S  head.]  Why,  it's  your  hair! 
[Deliberately.]  How  very  clever  of  Brian  to  paint 
it  while  you  were  asleep  ! 

[MOLLY  shrinks  back  a  step,  and  gazes 
at  CATHERINE  with  open  mouth. 

CATHERINE  [watching  her].  Why  do  you  look  so 
upset?  [Coming  nearer  to  her,  and  speaking  with 
subtle  intonation^}  Didn't  you  know  I  knew  all  about 
you  and  Mr.  Harding  ? 

MOLLY  [retreating  a  step}.  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean,  M'm. 

CATHERINE.  Oh,  yes,  you  do,  Molly.  But  I'm  not 
going  to  be  horrid.  I've  come  to  make  friends. 
Who  do  you  think  I  am  ? 
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MOLLY  [with  an  effort].  I  don't  know,  M'm. 

CATHERINE.  You  don't  think  I'm  a  lady  Mr. 
Harding's  engaged  to  be  married  to,  do  you  ? 

MOLLY.  A  lady  !  [Flashing  out  the  words.]  He's 
not  engaged  to  be  married  to  any  one. 

CATHERINE  [softly  and  kindly  touching  her].  But  he 
doesn't  tell  you  everything,  does  he,  Molly  ? 

MOLLY  [sullenly,  shaking  off  her  hand].  I  don't 
see  it's  your  business — what  he  tells  me. 

CATHERINE  [softly,  with  meaning].  He's  told  me 
everything  about  you,  Molly. 

MOLLY  [open-mouthed].  Oh ! 

CATHERINE  [reassuringly]  But  I'm  not  going  to 
tell  any  one  about  you. 

MOLLY  [defiantly,  with  sudden  enlightenment].  And 
I'm  not  going  to  tell  anybody  about  you. 

CATHERINE.  Tell — what  ? 

MOLLY.  What  Mr.  Harding  has  told  me  ! 

CATHERINE  [laughing  lightly].  Molly !  I  believe 
you're  jealous  of  me. 

MOLLY  [defiantly].  I  know  who  you  are !  You're 
the  married  lady  who's  in  love  with  him.  He's  told 
me  lots  and  lots  of  things  about  you. 

CATHERINE  [softly].  Now,  don't  be  silly,  Molly. 
You  know  that  Mr.  Harding  is  just  an  old  friend. 
I'm  married.  You  needn't  be  jealous  of  me.  [In  a 
complex  [tone  of  voice]  I'm  glad  you  are  happy. 
I've  come  to  say  so. 

MOLLY.  Are  you  ?  I  don't  believe  you  are  glad  a 
bit. 
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CATHERINE.  Yes,  I  am,  truly. 

MOLLY.  You  wouldn't  have  kept  Mr.  Harding 
hanging  on  so  long,  if  you  were. 

CATHERINE.  But  if  I  hadn't,  perhaps  he  wouldn't 
have  got  to  know  you  so  well,  Molly. 

MOLLY  [still  defiant].  And  he  doesn't  tell  you 
everything,  either. 

CATHERINE.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

MOLLY.  You're  not  the  only  lady  who's  fond  of 
him.  There  are  lots  of  others. 

CATHERINE.  You  silly  child  !  Of  course  he's  always 
loving  people.  He  can't  help  it.  Why  do  you  try 
and  say  things  against  him  ? 

MOLLY  [indignantly].  I'm  not  saying  things  against 
him.  You  think  I'm  just  trying  to  get  things  out 
of  him !  Yes,  I  know  you  do.  You  think  it's  the 

dresses,  and  the  things  he  gives  me [Breaking 

down  suddenly  into  tears.]     And  I  don't  care — one 
bit — for  them. 

CATHERINE  [patting  her  shoulder].  There  !    I  didn't. 

MOLLY  [still  crying,  and  half  indignant].  You  think 
I'm  not  worth  anything  to  him !  But  I'm  not 
ashamed  of  anything,  and  I  would  do  anything  he 
wanted. 

CATHERINE  [softly].  There !  [With feeling.]  You're 
ever  so  much  better  to  him  than  I  am,  Molly.  But 
I'm  fond  of  him  too,  in  my  way. 

[HARDING'S  voice  is  heard.  MOLLY  opens 
the  door,  and  then  is  instinctively 
shutting  it  again,  when  CATHERINE 
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stops  her,  and  opens  it.     HAEDING 
is  heard  talking  below. 
CATHERINE  [catting].  Brian  !  is  that  you  ? 
HARDING  [calling  below]  Hullo  !     [A  pause.] 

[CATHERINE  comes  slowly  back  into  room. 

Enter  HARDING. 

HARDING  [in  a  fairly  natural  manner].  Ah !  it  is 
you.  I  came  back  to  fetch  my  rugs.  There  they  are  ! 
[He  picks  up  the  bundle  of  rugs  by  the  folding-doors.] 
I  guessed  it  must  be  you  when  Mrs.  Frant  said  "  a 
lady  in  a  grey  hat." 

CATHERINE  \who  speaks  gaily  ^  but  with  a  half -hidden 
dangerous  intensity — as  of  a  cat  who  is  watching  the 
movements  of  a  mouse].  That  was  very  clever  of  you  ! 
And  wasn't  it  clever  of  me  to  find  out  Molly  ?  Molly 
has  just  been  showing  me  your  picture  of  her.  It's 
very  nice.  It's  the  best  thing  you've  ever  done, 
Brian. 

[  While  she  is  speaking  HARDING  nods  to 
MOLLY,  and  MOLLY  steals  towards 
the  door. 

HARDING  [coolly].   Oh,  do  you  think  so  ? 
CATHERINE.  Yes.     Molly  and  I  agree [Miss- 
ing MOLLY,  she  looks  round  and  sees  the  door  closing.] 
She's  gone!     [Calling.]     Molly!     Molly! 
HARDING  [impatiently].  Oh,  let  her  go  ! 
CATHERINE  \with  mocking  reproach].  Brian !  that's 
not  nice  of  you.     We  were  getting  on  so  nicely,  and 
now  you've  frightened  her  away ! 

[HARDING  shrugs  his  shoulders. 
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CATHERINE  [after  sitting  down  gracefully}.  Well  ? 

HARDING  [neutrally  and  cheerfully].  Well  ? 

CATHERINE  [deliberately].  And  so  that's  Molly  ! 

HARDING  [coolly].  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  her  ? 

CATHERINE  [deliberately].  She  is  a  darling !  so 
simple,  and  so  natural !  I'm  sure  she  would  make 
any  man  happy. 

HARDING.  Now,  don't  play.  [Making  a  gesture.] 
But  of  course  I  knew  just  how  you  would  take  it. 

CATHERINE  [with  intense  suppressed  fury].  Oh,  you 
knew,  did  you  ?  [In  a  voice  of  dangerous  intensity.] 
And  I  suppose  my  coming  here  seems  amusing  to 
you. 

HARDING  [quietly].  No,  I'd  much  rather  this  situa- 
tion hadn't  arisen.  But  since  it  has 

CATHERINE  [freezingly].  Yes !  you  have  tried  to 
prevent  it,  haven't  you  ?  You've  kept  Molly  and 
me  apart  quite  cleverly  ! — for  how  many  years  is  it  ? 

HARDING.  Now,  don't  pretend !  [Hastening  to 
strike  the  first  blozv.]  And  if  I  had  twenty  Mollies, 
it  wouldn't  change  anything.  It  would  be  just  the 
same  to  you. 

CATHERINE  [with  fine-edged  irony].  Oh,  would  it ! 
[Femininely.]  Poor  little  Molly  ! 

HARDING.  Now,  don't  pretend  to  pity  her.  Molly's 
perfectly  happy.  She  doesn't  think  that  I'm  going 

to  marry  her.     She  knows  all  about  me,  and 

CATHERINE  [ironically].  And  all  about  me,  I 
suppose. 

HARDING  [coolly].  Yes,  she  does.     She's  sensible. 
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CATHERINE  [wvnicatty].  I  see — quite.  You  have 
trained  her  carefully.  But  you've  had  plenty  of  time 
for  long  talks  with  her,  haven't  you  ?  Yes,  you  do 
develop  people.  I  feel  much  wiser  since  I  entered 
this  room. 

HARDING.  Oh,  nonsense !  You've  known  everything 
about  me.  IVe  always  told  you  just  the  sort  of  man 
I  was — like  other  men. 

CATHERINE.  But  you  never  told  me  anything  about 
Molly ! 

HARDING.  I  always  meant  to — some  day. 

CATHERINE.  Well,  why  didn't  you  ? 

HARDING.  Well  [he  hesitates] — because,  because — 
women  never  understand  just  exactly  what  it  means. 

CATHERINE.  But  when  they  do  find  out,  they 
understand — so  well. 

HARDING.  No,  they  don't.  Women  never  under- 
stand that  Molly  stands  simply  for — [hesitating] — 
for — distraction.  They  amuse  one — we  are  fond  of 
them  in  a  way,  but  it  isn't  love. 

CATHERINE.  Love !  no,  not  to  you !  I  quite 
understand.  You  tell  a  woman  that  she's  everything 
to  you,  that  you're  devoted — that  you  think  of  no 
one  but  her — and  an  hour  afterwards  you  come  back 
here  and  console  yourself  with  Molly  ! 

[ A  pause. 

\In  a  dangerously  ironical  voice.]  I  suppose  you 
couldn't  find  me  in,  this  morning,  and  so  you  came 
back  here  to  confide  in  Molly. 

HARDING.    Now,   look   here !     I   don't  confide   in 
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Molly.  Try  and  look  at  things  fairly  —  as  they 
really  are. 

CATHERINE.  That's  just  what  I  am  doing.  I've 
just  been  looking  at  Molly,  and  finding  out  from  her 
just  exactly  how  much  you  love — both  of  us  ! 

HARDING  \angrily\.  But  she  doesn't  know  anything 
about  it ! 

CATHERINE.  She  is  really  fond  of  you  !  In  her  way 
she's  devoted  to  you.  She'd  give  up  more  for  you 
than  /  ever  would !  And  I  see  that  you  are  more 
indispensable  to  her  than  I  could  ever  be  to  you ! 
[Maliciously .]  And  you  don't  want  two  Mollies, 
do  you  ? 

HARDING  [angrily].  It's  absurd.  You're  everything 
to  me — everything.  [He  takes  a  step  or  two  and 
continues  vehemently.]  You're  my  ideal.  I've  thought 
of  nothing  but  you  ever  since  I  met  you.  I  wanted 
you.  But  you've  hesitated  and  hesitated,  and 
wouldn't  make  up  your  mind.  You  know  you've 
been  using  me  all  the  time  to  play  off  against 
Malcolm — and  always  doubting  what  you  feel.  You 
were  afraid.  You  go  backwards  and  forwards 
between  me  and  him.  And  because  the  girl  here 
distracts  me — and  she's  fond  of  me  in  her  sort  of  a 
way — you  pretend  I  don't  love  you.  You  know  my 
love  for  you  is  a  different  sort  of  thing.  And  I  shall 
always  love  you ! 

CATHERINE  \breaking  in\.  And  always  have  a  Molly ! 

HARDING.  Molly  could  take  care  of  herself  before 
I  met  her.  She's  not  ashamed  of  liking  me — but 
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she  understands  it  couldn't  last  any  time !  She 
hasn't  any  of  your  ideas ;  she  likes  being  petted  and 
kissed  and  having  heaps  of  pretty  things.  Leave 
her  out  of  the  argument. 

CATHERINE  [icily].  You'd  better  leave  me  out  of 
the  argument.  I  wouldn't  compete  with  Molly  ! 

HARDING.     You're  jealous  ! 

CATHERINE.  No,  I'm  not  jealous.  But — you  see 
Fve  got  feelings  too  !  I've  listened  to  you,  and 
you've  explained  how  beautiful  and  natural  it  is  that 
you  should  have  Molly  here  to  console  you  when  I've 
been  behaving  so  badly ;  but  you  see  I  hadn't  been 
thinking  of  you  like  that.  [With  feline  bitterness.] 
It  was  stupid  of  me !  Of  course  I  ought  to  have 
guessed  you  had  Molly  all  the  time,  waiting,  and 
wanting  to  be  petted  and  kissed  and  taken  to  the 
theatre ! 

HARDING  [grinding  his  teeth].  But  it  means  nothing. 

CATHERINE  [with  dangerous  sweetness].  No,  not  to 
you,  but  it  does  to  me.  You  see  /  like  to  be  petted 
and  kissed  and  taken  to  the  theatre.  I'm  just  like 
Molly  ! 

HARDING  [earnestly],  Catherine,  you're  necessary  to 
me  !  You  must  believe  it. 

[He  tries  to  take  her  hand.     She  pulls 
it  away  sharply. 

CATHERINE  [with  intense  hatred].  Please  don't  touch 
me ! 

HARDING  [stammering].  Not — touch — you  ! 

CATHERINE  [with  icy  remoteness].  No. 
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HARDING  [imploringly].  Don't  you  believe  me  ? 

CATHERINE.  I  might  if — [like  a  cat]  —  perhaps 
I  might  if  we  weren't  in  Molly's  room  ! 

[HARDING'S  eyes  follow  hers  which  are 
fixed  on  the  picture. 

HARDING  [imploringly].  Catherine  !  Be  angry  with 
me  !  Hate  me !  But  understand. 

CATHERINE  [with  measured  intensity].  It's  because  I 
do  understand  that  you've  lost  your  power  over  me. 
I  don't  blame  you,  but  —  [unsteadily]  —  I  shall 
always  see  you  now  with,  with — that  girl !  [She 
suddenly  cries.  He  lets  her  sob  for  a  few  seconds,  then 
she  continues.]  It  is  quite  natural.  Deep  down  I 
always  felt  that  something  was  wrong,  and  now  I 
understand  that  you  would  never  have  waited  even 
a  month  without  throwing  it  all  away — into  Molly's 
lap !  You've  always  had  a  Molly  or  some  other 
woman. 

HARDING.  Well — if  I  have.  But  I've  always  kept 
you  apart. 

CATHERINE.  Like  this  !  [Her  eyes  are  fixed  on  the 
bed.] 

[HARDING  makes  a  gesture  towards  her. 
Please — please  don't  touch  me  ! 

[A  loud  knock  at  the  front  door  is  heard. 
Bell  rings,  CATHERINE  goes  quickly 
and  looks  out  of  the  window. 

CATHERINE  [in  exasperation].  Oh,  here's  the  motor 
car  and  Malcolm ! 

HARDING.  Malcolm  ? 
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CATHERINE.  Yes.  He's  been  watching  me.  How 
stupid  of  him  to  come  here.  [Cuttingly.]  How 
dense ! 

HARDING  [unsympathetically].  Well — of  course  he 
would  be. 

CATHERINE.  And  he's  come  here  on  purpose  to 
make  a  scene.  I  hate  scenes. 

HARDING.  Look  here !  I'll  go  downstairs  and  see 
him.  These  are  my  rooms. 

CATHERINE.  Oh,  but  the  landlady  will  tell  him  I'm 
here.     No,  that  won't  do.     I  know — quick,  quick ! 
See  if  Molly's  upstairs,  and  send  her  down  to  me, 
quick !     Anyway,  you  stay  upstairs  till  we've  gone. 
Promise  me  you'll  stay.     I  can't  stand  a  scene. 
HARDING  [going  out].  All  right,  I'll  stay. 
CATHERINE.  Quick  !     Send  Molly. 

[Exit  HARDING  hurriedly. 
[Voices  heard  below.  After  a  pause 
CATHERINE  goes  out  through  fold- 
ing-doors,  and  returns  in  fifteen 
seconds  with  Molly  following  her. 
Almost  immediately  afterwards, 
enter  HENDERSON,  calmly,  but  with 
an  ominous  looJc.  MRS.  FRANT 
brings  up  the  rear  with  a  surprised 
air. 

HENDERSON  [with  icy  suspicion  in  his  voice].  Oh, 
so  you  are  here. 

[He  looks  at  MOLLY  suspiciously,  and  then 
turns  his  eyes  all  round  the  room. 
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CATHERINE  [sweetly].  Malcolm,  this  is  Miss  Frant. 
Isn't  this  a  sweet  room  ?  And  such  a  charming  view. 
[To  MRS.  FRANT.]  I  have  told  Molly  Til  take  it  for 
a  fortnight,  Mrs.  Frant,  with  attendance. 

MRS.  F.  [making'  a  sort  of  bow].  The  two  rooms 
and  the  parlour,  Mum  ? 

CATHERINE.  The  two  rooms  and  the  parlour. 
[To  her  husband.  \  It's  just  what  Lucy  and  Tom 
Janion  want.  They'll  be  delighted !  And  Molly 
says  she'll  look  after  little  Boris.  Don't  you, 
Molly  ? 

MOLLY  [with  feminine  understanding].  Yes,  M'm. 

HENDERSON  [breaking  in,  coldly  and  incisively]. 
I  want  to  talk  to  you,  Catherine. 

CATHERINE.  Very  well.  [To  MRS.  FRANT.]  You'll 
tell  me  the  terms  presently.  [Smiling.']  I'll  ring  in 
a  minute. 

[Exit  MRS.  FRANT  and  MOLLY. 

[CATHERINE  stands  smiling  and  imper- 
turbable, zvhile  HENDERSON  turns 
back  to  her  scowling. 

HENDERSON  [with  unnatural,  deadly  concentration]. 
What  do  you  mean  by  this  ? 

CATHERINE  [calmly].  I've  taken  the  rooms  for  the 
Janions.  Don't  you  understand  ? 

HENDERSON  [menacingly].  Harding's  rooms. 

CATHERINE.    Well? 

HENDERSON  [working  his  jaw}.  What  brought  you 
here  to  his  rooms  ? 

CATHERINE.  How  can  you  be  so  absurd,  Malcolm  ? 
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You  told  me  about  Molly  Frant,  and  so  I  came  over 
to  see  her. 

HENDERSON  [still  under  his  obsession,  and  approach- 
ing nearer  to  CATHERINE  with  a  sort  of  malevolence  in 
his  face].  But  I  told  you  that  I  wouldn't  have  you 
coming  here  where  everybody's  watching  and  waiting 
to  see  you  two  meet.  \He  goes  on  in  a  low  voice, 
choked  with  an  inner  paroxysm  of  rage.]  And  me  ! 
What  do  you  think  my  position  is?  Making  me 
follow  you  here,  like  a  dog.  Ah  !  all  the  talk,  all 
the  scandal,  all  the  people  nudging  and  winking  and 
spying  to  see  what  will  happen  next.  Do  you  think 
I  don't  see  what  your  motives  are  ?  [His  intensity 
of  feeling  is  so  self -regarding  as  to  be  almost 
shocking.] 

CATHERINE  \who  has  drawn  back  and  is  staring  at 
him].  Malcolm  !  You  must  be  mad  ! 

HENDERSON  \his  inner  par -oxysm  of  rage  increasing]. 
And  now,  you're  so  lost  to  every  sense  of  decency 
that  I  find  you  laughing  with  that  girl !  It  doesn't 
seem  repulsive  to  you  that  she's  his  mistress — no ! 
because  you  want  to  be  in  her  place ! 

CATHERINE  \weorily  turning  her  head].  This  is — 
atrocious. 

HENDERSON  [with  a  bitter  laugh].  It's  his  ideas ! 
his  thoughts  !  his  feelings  !  You  are  so  obsessed  by 
him,  that  although  you  see  what  he  is — a  cur — a 
blackguard — you  can't  help  running  here  to  meet 
him. 

CATHERINE.   I  hadn't  the  least  wish  to  meet  Mr. 
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Harding.     He  came  in  when  I  was  talking  to  the 
girl. 

HENDERSON  [inflexibly].  You  hadn't  the  least  wish 
to  talk  to  him  yesterday  !  Ah  !  you  thought  I  didn't 
know  !  The  girl's  a  blind  !  You  made  an  appoint- 
ment with  him  yesterday  to  come  here. 

CATHERINE.  I  came  only  to  talk  to  the  girl. 

HENDERSON  \witli  ominous  quiet].  And  you  expect 
me  to  believe  that !  [pointing  to  the  folding-doors] 
while  he  is  there  ! 

CATHERINE  [panting].  He  isn't  there. 

[HENDERSON    turns  abruptly  and  goes 
-     through       folding  -  door.         He 
emerges,    in    a    moment,     baffled 
and  enraged. 

HENDERSON.  He's  hiding  somewhere.  The  woman 
said  that  he  was  up  here. 

CATHERINE.  Malcolm  !  I  can't  stand  any  more  of 
this.  I  shall  go  away.  I  shan't  come  back  with 
you. 

HENDERSON.  Ah !  you're  going  away  with  him ! 
[He  laughs  harshly  and  roughly.]  Do  you  think  I 
don't  see  through  your  plan  ?  You  want  to  force 
me  to  divorce  you !  That's  what  you're  aiming 
at !  You  want  to  disgrace  me,  while  every  gutter 
rag  has  your  name  and  his  upon  it.  But  I  won't ! 
I'll  not  give  you  the  satisfaction  of  setting  you 
free. 

CATHERINE  [with  icy  contempt].  And  this  is  your 
love! 
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HENDERSON.  Love  !  [  With  uncontrollable  fury  he- 
raises  his  hand  to  strike  her,  and  then  with  his  arm 
raised  over  her,  while  she  contracts  her  shoulders  with 
a  shudder ;  he  shouts  in  a  hoarse,  unhuman  voice.]  Go 
to  him,  then  !  Go  to  him  !  Go  to  him  ! 

[The  folding-doors  are  flung  back,  and 
HARDING  appears.  HENDERSON 
drops  his  threatening  arm,  and 
wears  an  expression  as  though  he 
were  struggling  back  to  sanity. 
HARDING.  You — co ward  ! 

HENDERSON  [bewildered  and  hoarsely].  Ah  !  I  knew 
you  were  there. 

HARDING  [walks  up  to  HENDERSON  and  says  de- 
liberately]. I  mayn't  be  of  much  account,  but,  my 

God,  I'm  not  such  a as  you  ! 

HENDERSON.  You  hid  yourself ! 
HARDING  [contemptuously].  You — fool. 

[The  two   men   stand  glaring  at  one 

another. 
CATHERINE  [sharply].  Don't  interfere,  Brian. 

HENDERSON  [stammering].  I — I 

CATHERINE  [calmly].  My  eyes  are  quite  open  now, 
Malcolm,  to  what  you  mean  by  your  love — and 
to  Mr.  Harding's  [maliciously]  feelings. 

[A  slight  pause. 

[To  her  husband.]  You've  shown  me  what  I  am  to 
you  —  your  property.  You've  not  been  thinking 
of  me  really  as  me,  but  as  your  wife.  [She  repeats 
with  malicious  intonation.]  Your  wife  !  Your  love 
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is — for  yourself!  There's  nothing  real — now,  I 
should  loathe  it — any  more  of  it — 

[HARDING,  involuntarily,  makes  a  gesture. 
No,  Brian,  I'm  going  my  way  now. 

[She  rings  the  bell. 

[  With  feminine  malice].  Your  way  is  very  interesting ! 
But  you  try  to  make  too  many  people  happy !  I  do 
hope  Molly  '11  be  good  to  you.  [  With  peculiar  irony.] 
I'm  sure  you  deserve  it. 

[Enter  MOLLY. 

CATHERINE.  Molly !  I  want  you  to  get  me  a  fly. 
I'm  going  to  the  station.  Mr.  Henderson  is  going 
home  in  the  motor. 

[Exit  MOLLY. 

[CATHERINE  goes  after  MOLLY.  HEN- 
DERSON makes  a  gesture  as  though 
he  would  stop  her.  HARDING  steps 
between  them. 

CATHERINE  [turning  in  the  doorway  and  speaking 
to  both  the  men].  Good-bye  ! 
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